





Cord Cabriolet 


Listead of adding complications, front-drive 
construction eliminates them. The Cord is a sounder, 
simpler and stronger structure, inherently free from 
many sources of wear, vibration and handicaps that 
are unavoidable in rear-drive cars. 


CORD 


FRONT DRIVE 


SEDAN $3095 ..BROUGHAM $3095 ..CABRIOLET $3295..PHAETON $3295 Prices F.O.B. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, ezira 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
































"The golfer tries his hand at fishing. 


Cellarette, sideboard or ocean steamer kit is incomplete 
without Abbott's Bitters. Aids digestion. 50c sample Abbott's 
Bitters for 25c. Write Abbott's Bitters, Baltimore, Maryland. 














Tue New Bacxcammon, by Eliza- 
beth Clark Boyden. Harcourt Brace & 
Co., $1.50. Guess who’s here? Our 
old midvictorian friend, with new parts, 
along with long skirts and doubtless 
other concealments. Mrs. Boyden says 
that this “fascinating game has always 
been a happy institution in our family.” 
What else have they been doing ali 
these years? A fine guide to a time- 
honored game. 

Tue Lion Anp Tue Lamp, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Little Brown & 
Co., $2. The best mystery story of the 
year—so far. Why? One reason is 
because the subtly concealed and not 
apparent comedy puts you at ease. 
Then again, the man knows how to 
write. He tells you everything as he 
goes along. Tottie Green! What a 
character! How impossible it all is! 
and how smooth. Another thing. He 
never obtrudes the slang of gangsters 
(as we do in America, too much). 


Lone Cowsoy, by Will James. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. Since Fred 
Remington, none has drawn better 
mustangs than Will James. His talk 
about himself—his rise from the soil, 
his struggles—are all told in a native 
lingo, delightful to those who have be- 
come acclimated to it so casually by 
Will Rogers (without Will’s humor, 
for W. J. is in dead earnest). One 
hundred per cent American, and glad 
to know we are still turning them out. 


Tue Cavarry Gores Turoven, by 
Bernard Newman. Henry Holt & Co., 
$2. Kidding the war, and much more, 
revealing the basic truth that man is 
always master of his environment 
(even if the whiskers do have to come 
off; a remark which only those who 
read the book will get). The worst of 
it is, and in spite of the precautions 
taken to undeceive, you believe it has 
all happened, which is rather a test of 
fictional art. If you have been in the 
war yourself, you'll like it all the more. 


Not Wirtnout Lavucurter, by Lang- 
ston Hughes. Alfred Knopf, Inc., 
$2.50. In spite of the fact that we are 
all more or less being fed up with negro 
fiction, this story can hardly be passed 
by. Middle west colored folk. As 
good as Hayward’s Porgy. Written 
from the heart, with understanding. 

—Thomas L, Masson. 











BEST LITTLE 


SHAVER 


PERHAPS you just don’t know 
about double-action shaves as 
yet. Or Squibb’s Shaving 
Cream — the best little shaver. 

Here’s the news! Double- 
action means extra-comfort 
while you shave and lasting 
comfort after you 
Squibb’s contains a_ special 
balm which replaces the deli- 
cate oils essential to the skin — 
restores a natural soothing 
comfort that lasts the whole 
day through. 

You can’t imagine the razor 
glide and the velvet feel of a 
double-action shave. You'll 
really have to try it. 

You'll find Squibb’s Shav- 
ing Cream at any drug store. 


shave. 


SQUIBB’S 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Bristles 
that stay 
tight 


Brushes 


that brush 


Your Rexall Store is the place to buy 
brushes! They're tailored and good- 
looking . . . they wear and wear and 


w-scqq wear... they costso little! You'll find 


there military brushes, clothes brushes, 
hair brushes in many styles. At all 
Rexall Drug Stores which includes Lig- 
gett and Owl Stores; there is a Rexall 
Store conveniently near you. 


SAVE 


with 


SAFETY 


Fj alt your ) ) 


DRUG /| 
STOREY 





The Hot Dog or Billboard | 


Trail 


(A Tourist’s Guide Book Written 
By A Tourist.) 


Starts from Boonsville and follows 
the route of a pioneer crow flying with 
one wing clipped across the Yalp Mts., 
then south to some village over the 


Seneca Trail, originally made by a | 


Seneca Indian with a thorn in his left 
foot running from a wounded cross- 
eyed bear, then west to some village, 
then northeast, it’s probably cool at 
home, northsouth, eastwest, a road 
turned off two miles back, stop and 
ask. 

Jamesville. Pop. 782. Straight ahead 
for Pikesville. 

Pikesville. Pop. one man on post- 
office steps. Detour around hound dog 
asleep in middle of road and straight 
ahead for Zillsville. 

Zillsville. Pop. three men in front 
of store. On to Ainsville. Statue on 
left of somebody who did something in 
some war sometime. Twelve miles to 
Ainsville. Drink Quince Quinch. Six- 
teen miles to Ainsville. Drink Pom- 
granite Punch. Eighteen miles to Ains- 
ville. Drink Avocardo Ale. Ten miles 
to Ainsville. We are gaining on Ains- 
ville. Drink Asparagus Nips. Two 
miles to Ainsville. Welcome To Our 
City. No thanks, you keep it. 

Ainsville. The famous Buchanan 
House two miles south of here is fa- 
mous as the famous old Buchanan 
House. 

Beesville. Pop. goes the weasel. On 
to Jaysville. 

Jaysville. Pop? Yes. Well, what 
kind of pop? You want white, red or 
brown? White’s lemon, red’s straw- 
berry, brown’s sassaparilla. 

Petersville. Pop. goes the left rear 
tire. Pop must get out and put on the 
spare. 

Kayville. Pop. six flivvers, nine men 
on court house steps, one dog. Bronze 
tablet on court house lawn. A san- 
guinary engagement took place here in 
some year. A man named Ned who was 
engaged to a girl named Prudence put 
on his first celluloid collar and it cut 
his throat from ear to ear, thus ending 
Ned and the sanguinary engagement. 

Billsville. Pop. corn, peanuts and 
cold drinks. Nine miles south of here 
is the Natural Bridge or you can sit 
on the hotel veranda and play contract. 

Gapvuille. Pop. is yawning. Center 
of rug industry. Rugged scenery. 

Napville. Pop is sleepy. 

Knapville. Pop. Hey, Pop! Home 
of famous Knapville Ham. Like to 
meet him. Hotel on corner. Four 
miles to bath. Rough going in corri- 


dor. Did great statesman ever sleep 
here? Very doubtful. 
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A Portrait Of Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. 


By Ed. Fairbanks Douglas Graham |r. 


Being an actor, he firmly believes 
that all the world is a stage and that all 
men and women are merely players. 
Being an actor, he is a writer without 
being a literary man. He is consumed 
with an everwhelming ambition. 

He is extremely sensitive to sur- 
roundings and four Hawaiians play- 
ing in a speakeasy frequently get on his 
When he is depressed he is 
depressed and when he is happy he is 


nerves. 


happy, etc. 


It is easy for one to discern when he 
is tired because he invariably goes to 
sleep, no matter where he may be at 
the time and objects strenuously to any- 
one disturbing him. 

He wears his collars at an abnormal 
length and invariably wears shirts at- 
tached to them, 

Although he is enormously sensitive 
to music no one has ever heard him 
humming a Voodeoodoo or a Boopa- 
doopadoop. 

In his spare time he mixes interesting 
drinks from odds and ends. Entre 
nous, they are quite good. 

He bathes and 
brushes his teeth and shaves. 

Although there are 
things that I might add, I feel that I 
have given a fair picture of him. 


He loves animals. 
innumerable 
He is an actor who has taken to 


writing and drawing—and has done it 
for all that. 





















































“How about supposin’ ya gimme a choc’late soda and fifteen cents change 
now, Mr. Snilch, an’ I'll give you my this week’s quarter Saturday ?” 





“Daddy, who is that man calling O-O-hoo to?” 


Confessions Of A 


Stranger, I’ll be honest with you. I'll 
tell the truth. I’m not begging money 
from you for a cup of coffee and I 
don’t want it to get medicine for my 
sick wife and I’m not bumming you 
for carfare home. Gee, if you would 
only understand. Stranger, I need 
money to play some miniature golf. 

Don’t go, stranger. Please don’t go. 
I won’t make a scene. I’m all right 
now, stranger. Of course you don’t 
understand. It’s because you’ve never 
played miniature golf. You’ve never 
felt the thrill of a cottonseed-hull green 
underfoot. You’ve never grasped a 
putter and gently tapped a ball through 
a drain pipe. You’ve never seen your 
ball sail cleanly through a knot hole in 
a board or watched as it rolled up one 


Miniature Golfer 


side of an incline and down the other. 
I was a man like yourself once. I had 
a home, wife, children. The children 
would press their noses against the 
window panes waiting for daddy to 
come home from his office. And then 
I took up miniature golf. 

Wait, stranger. Don’t go. I was 
lured into my first game by a man who 
posed as my friend. He said I needed 
the exercise. We played until mid- 
night. The next day at the office I 
caught myself wadding up paper and 
tossing it at the waste basket. I was 
thumping paper clips at the ink well. 
I pulled the buttons off my shirt and 
flipped them at my secretary’s ear. She 
wore button shoes and ran screaming 
up the hall when I reached for them. 
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That night I was back on the minia- 
ture golf course. I was there the next 
night and the next and the next. 

Why not quit? You don’t under 
stand, stranger. You've never played 
miniature golf. They sent me to a 
sanitarium. The doctors said | 
cured. But all the time I was there | 
played golf with the pills they gave me. 
There is no cure, stranger. 
slice of swiss cheese for my miniature 
course at the sanitarium. Everything 
means golf to me. I eat peas one al 
the time. 

You are giving me a dollar? Oh 
gee, stranger. Thanks. Thank you, 
stranger. [I'll putt it in my pocket. 
Good-bye, stranger. I’m off for the 
nearest miniature course. Good-bye. 
Here I go down the street in my motor 
boat. Putt! Putt! Putt! Putt! 


Was 


I used d 





Parlor Conversation 


Mopern Davenport: How did you 
get to be an antique? 

\ntT1iqguE Divan: Oh, I just wormed 
my Way up. 


Difficult 


Do you think jaywalkers should be 
arrested?” 
Sure, if they catch them alive.” 


Pass the Plate 


itTLE Wituie: Mom, you said the 
baby had your eyes and daddy’s nose, 
didn’t you? 
fom: Yes, darling. 
Witte: Well, you'd better keep yer 
eye on ‘im. He’s got grandpop’s teeth 


now. 
ight! 
Right! 
lommy: Pop, what is an illiterate? 


Pop: A fellow who has intelligence 
enough not to read or write. 


“Where have you been all my life?” 


Ain’t It The Truth? 


We have never seen this scene take 
place, but we are confident this is the 
way it goes: 

The scene is a garage—anywhere, 
any time, any price. A car has been 
brought in for repairs, has been spruced 
up slicker ’n a movie usher’s hair, and 
is now ready to be turned over to the 
owner. The following conversation 
takes place: 

Boss Mecuanic (to Bill, who could 
adjust a lady's wrist watch with one 
hand in a pitcher's glove—in othe 
words, an expert workman): Have 
you got everything fixed up all hunky 
dory? Got the knock out of the 
engine? 

Birt: Yes, everything’s fixed from 
stem to stern. The engine’s as silent as 
a stufled humming-bird. 

Boss Mecuanic: Have you washed 
the car? 

Birt: Not only washed it, but pol- 
ished it. It shines like the inside of a 
gunman’s hip-pocket. 

Boss Mecuanic: Did you dust off 
the upholstery? 

Bur: Yes sir. Didn't neglect a 
thing—it looks like new. 

Boss Mecnanic: That's fine. Now 
wipe your hands on the steering-wheel 
and turn the car over to the owner. 


Mr. Dupont takes up golf. —Homer Croy. 
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Historic Prints of Old New York. 
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The General Store 


\t night when the boarding house 
suppers are o'er 

\Vacationists flock to the general store. 

They show all the yokels New York’s 
newest tricks 

\nd kid all the comical comic-strip 
hicks. 

But most of their kidding is saved for 
“Pop” Chase, 

The High Cockalorum in charge of 
the place, 

Who sells them their candy, their 
postals, their books, 

[heir birch bark canoes and_ their 
pickerel hooks. 

They mock his expressions, they smile 
at his specs, 

But meanwhile he pockets their bills 
and their checks. 

The peace of his place they endeavor 
to wreck 

With shouts of “By  crickety!” 
“Shucks!” and “By heck!” 

But Postmaster Chase just good- 
naturedly sings 

\nd adds ten per cent to the price of 
his things. 

When Labor Day comes and the board- 
ers desert, 

Old Postmaster Chase dons a tailor- 
made shirt, 

He sends for his biplane, his store he 
shuts down, 

And flies to his pent house apartment 
in town! 


—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


















































“Fred I’m afraid she’s going to be a Southern Methodist.” 
“Well, I don’t care. I've tried Atheism, and there's nothing in that.” 








“Hey Mike, call up Deadwood and ask ’em if my nose is O. K.” 


Quiet Performance 


Titire: Have you seen the Smith's 
new mausoleum? 
Dora: No, but I don’t like those 


closed jobs. 





DOVER, England — Mercedes 
Gleitz, was married today to Patrick 
Carey, a young engineer of Dublin, 
and the couple left at once for Is- 
tanbul, Turkey, where the bride will 
attempt to swim the Hellespont. 

Their real honeymoon, however, 
will be a trip into the Sahara Desert 
next spring. 


Where it will be high time for the 


groom to have a Camel. 


—N. Y. Times. 





Auto dealers say brown was the 
favorite color in January, but that black 
holds first place now, with blue a close 
second. It is natural for motorists to 
want a color scheme which matches 
their pedestrians. 
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Help! 


Another murder in Chicago, and as 
usual, there is no clue as to the where 
abouts of the police. 


Sweet Thought 


Hawaii, says a travel advertisement. 
abounds in tropical fruits at their best. 
We have long wanted to be ship- 
wrecked on a dessert island. 


Bronx: Why is there so much 
talk about sailors being untrue? 
Three sailors and two officers have 
proposed to me, and they were all 
the loveliest fellows. I couldn't 
marry any of them, unfortunately, 
because I am already married to a 
sailor. They are all true blue, and 
I love them every one. 

Dorotuy. 
—Letter to the Daily News. 


True to the Navy. 


Autobiography 


Eney! Meney! Miney! Mo! 
One by one I told them—Go! 
And now I’m IT . because they 
went! 


Imagine mv embarrassment 


& 


Doctor (a member of the local 
orchestra): Sound your “Ah.” 
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Pardon me, sir—but aren’t you from Brooklyn ?” 


No Such Luck 
Wet Smack: Gosh, that orchestra’s 
enough to make you deaf, isn’t it? 
Borep Lapy: I’m afraid not. 


Saving Grace of Humor 


Nero had a lovely fiddle, 

And he played a pretty tune... 
Though his life burned all around him. 
Nero was immune! 


But T had no ear for music; 
Had no fiddle, so I sat... 
Watching Love turn into ashes 
Safe beneath a Fireman’s Hat! 


We Need Her 


“What do you 
Nation?” 

“I wish she’d come back and tackle 
the radio problem.” 


think of Carrie 





Imaginary Interviews 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 


I found Mr. Nathan seated in the 
living room of his hotel suite. On 
the chair next to him was a meticu- 
lously folded overcoat. 

“How do you do, Mr. Nathan,” | 
suid. It seemed the correct thing to say. 

Mr. Nathan surveyed me from be- 

ith superciliously arched eye-brows. 

‘Whangdoodle!” he said. 

| was a little disconcerted by that, 

t I soon regained my composure. 

“Tell me, Mr. Nathan,” I asked, 

ho do you think is the most prom- 
ising dramatist in the country today?” 

Mr. Nathan folded his arms. 

‘Drivel!” he said. 

‘Do you mean Harry Wagstaff 
Drivel?” I asked. 

Nathan did not reply, but sat there 
industriously marking with a red pen- 
cil dramatic reviews of some of his 
tellow critics. 

“What, at any rate,” I asked, “do 
you consider his greatest work?” 

Che famous critic looked up. 

“Tripe!” he said. 

| had never heard of it, but I real 
ized that Nathan is always individual 
in his opinions. That is the refreshing 
thing about the man. You never know 
what he is going to say next. 

“Do you think,” I inquired, shift- 
ing the subject, “that the talkies will 
ever take the place of the legitimate 
theatre?” 

Nathan reflected. 

‘Ditto,” he said finally. 

| smiled. The vivacity, the charm, 
the esprit d’ corps of the man, | 
thought! 

‘Then you think it has made in- 
roads already?” 

‘Rot!” said Mr. Nathan. 

| repeated the question. He seemed 
somewhat startled. 

‘Rubbish!” he said. 

Highly pleased with the result of 

interview, I arose to go. 

‘Mr. Nathan,” I said, with my hand 

the door, “I have an article here 
like you to look at. It’s called “The 
do Writer’s Credo.’ ” 

‘To be reviewed next week,” he said 
raciously. 

| opened the door. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Nathan,” T said. 

‘Clap trap!” said Mr. Nathan. One 
could tell his ‘years of foreign travel 
had had some effect upon him. 


—A. S. 
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LEONARD 
HOLTON 


“Brush ?” 





Life in Washington 
By Carter Frevp. 
HOW DOES MORROW DO IT? 


HAT is it this man Dwight 
_ Morrow has? That’s what the 
smart boys who think they know about 
politics and how to get the votes want 
to know. How can he get away with 
things, again and again, utterly regard- 
less of all the generally accepted tradi- 
tions, and the very best theories on the 
science of kidding the public into vot- 
ing your ticket? 

Just lately Washington has been 
laughing about Henry J. Allen’s fran 
tic efforts over the long distance tele- 
phone to make sure that his frock coat 
was gotten aboard the special car tak- 
ing a very interesting party down to the 
Mexican capital; to look over Mr. Mor- 
row and his work. 

Henry, despite the blistering heat of 
Kansas, and the fact that Mexico is 
many miles further South, burned up 
the telephone wires—to the great satis- 
faction of Mr. Gifford’s devoted band 
of stockholders—trying to be sure that 
he would be formally arrayed on his 
Southern tour. 

All of which has attracted attention 
to this special party. Included in it 
for example are some of the diehards 
of New Jersey’s Democracy. Joe Tu- 
multy, who bled and died, almost, for 
Woodrow Wilson in the very days 
when Wilson’s frown on Wall Street 
was the coldest. Arthur J. Sinnott, 
editor of the Newark News and a Wil- 
son-worshipping Washington  corre- 
spondent of the 
old days. Along 
with such ene- 
mies of the “in- 
terests” as this 
are some of the 
Morgan _part- 
ners and Hen- 
ry J. Allen! 

Until one dis- 
covered — due 
to all this tele- 
phoning for 
formal clothes 
—that Allen 
was in the par- 
ty one might 
have thought 
that possibly 
the wetness of 
Mr. Morrow 
and his out- 





“Thank God there’s one 


Ein Stein means something |” 


standing victory in the Jersey primary, 
was the answer. 

“He is the Wet hope,” one might 
have said, and some did. 

But is Henry J. Allen, admitted 
White House spokesman and dry 
leader, being invited to join the Mor- 
row boom? 

The real answer of course is that 
there is just no use ever trying 
to figure out any natural _politi- 
cal reaction to anything Mr. Morrow 
does, nor to try to explain anything 
that happens in connection with him. 
He just does as he pleases, works for 
whatever he happens to think right at 
the time, and everybody says it is fine, 
whether they agree with his motive or 
objectiv e or not. 

Take his nomination for ambassador 
to Mexico in the first place. It was 
made by President Coolidge right on 
the heels of a violent row between the 
House of Morgan and the Mexican 
government. Mexico had just seized 















ountry where 
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oil royalties which under that govern- 
ment’s agreement with the Morgans 
should be earmarked for payment of 
interest on bonds which the House of 
Morgan had sold to investors. 

The appointment came out of a clear 
sky, and Washington newspaper men 
got a pleasant thrill of anticipation at 
the row which would be raised. 

“Wait till you read what the World 
will say about this,” one said, recalling 
the fight the World made on the Mor- 
gans in connection with the New 
Haven, and many others. 

But the World, and the Baltimore 
Sun, and most other outstanding Demo- 
cratic papers, for reasons which cer- 
tainly had no roots reaching into poli- 
tics or past alignments, burst into a 
chorus of praise which rivaled, if it did 
not surpass, what the Republican papers 
said. 

Then he tackled the most ticklish re- 
ligious question imaginable in his ef- 
fort to straighten out the differences 
between the Catholic Church and the 
Mexican government. Did either side 
protest? Not a peep. Another chorus 
of praise, and he has pretty well set- 
tled this vexatious question. 

But what must the radicals think 
when he takes up his lance against a 
solemn agreement which the _ inter- 
national bankers negotiate for a settle- 
ment of Mexico’s debt! The elder La 
Follette himself could find no fault 
with that sort of thing, and yet not a 
peep of real complaint from the bank- 
ers. They fight, but they still say Mor- 
row is grand. 

It reminds one of the old fairy tale 
about the fishwife, who no matter what 
her husband did, remarked: 

“What the old man does is always 
right.” 

There is something one cannot ex- 
plain about this absent-minded little 
man, who takes the wrong trains for 
the wrong cities and reads Greek on 
election night. But if it can be cata- 
logued and cross-indexed a great many 
admirers of Boies Penrose would be 
willing to switch idols. 

Incidentally it is whispered that no 
less a political wizard than Calvin 
Coolidge advised his old classmate to 
avoid the prohibition issue when he 
came back to run for senator. 

And do you remember that it was 
Morrow back at Amherst who was the 
only one to predict a brilliant future 
for Calvin? 

How did he do it? 
he do everything? 


But how does 














SINBAD. 
He’s in bad again ! 
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Administering Business 
Weather 


It is no news that Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Mellon played prosperity with a 
hard pedal at a time when a soft pedal 
was more suitable. When everybody 
with half an eye could see that stock 
speculation was going crazy, they kept 
on with reassuring and optimistic re- 
marks which encouraged people to sup- 
port the market. Mr. Truslow Adams 
in the August Harper’s sets forth their 
sooth-saying in these particulars so that 
the record is easier understood. One 
would not have expected Mr. Coolidge 
to know any better than to think that 
business was all right and that the big 
bull market was just normal, but why 
Mr. Mellon did not know any better 
is less easily understood. It was sup- 
posed that he had understanding of 
such things. The conclusion is that 
Presidents, in their administration 
should let business prosperity alone as 
not being part of their job. 

Mr. Hoover came in time to catch the 
crash that Mr. Coolidge had avoided. 
He has not handled it in a way to add 
to his reputation. He has signed a bad 
tariff bill. But he is in luck now in 





“ 





finding in unemployment, drought and 
widespread misfortune, jobs suitable to 
his talents. 

Mr. Hoover is a great reliever. The 
present distress is a piece of luck for 
him. The recent mistakes of govern- 
ment may have brought on _ the 
drought, but with meteorological 
knowledge in its present state of de- 
velopment, hardly anyone will think so. 


The Burnt Bishop 


It is pretty generally agreed that the 
Senate’s committee to investigate the 
Lobby did Bishop Cannon dirt by pub- 
lishing his correspondence with his 
brokers. Nevertheless he is more en- 
gaging as an ordinary fallible human 
being than he has been as a fanatical 
Dry. Almost every day in the papers 
there is a story of some man driven 
crazy by losses in Wall Street who kills 
his wife and children and blows his 
head off. These are tales well adapted 
to bring Bishop Cannon back to a real- 
ization that rum is not the only evil, 
and probably not the chief one, that 
vexes mankind, but that the love of 
money, and especially of easy money 
from stock gambles, is also a consid- 
erable mischief. If Dr. Cannon still 
adheres to the notion that the sure cure 
of evil is to prohibit it by law, perhaps 
he will be inclined out of fullness of 
experience to switch away from alco- 
hol and turn his mind to prohibition of 
the practice of betting on stocks. 


, ° - . ° ” 
An’ if you want to make anything out of it, step up in my ring. 
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U. §. - World Constable 


Sir Oliver Lodge thinks that ulti- 
mately the police power of the world 
will be in the hands of the United 
States. So he said the other day in a 
radio address to the American people. 
He said all the other countries are so 
tied up to international habits and to 
rivalries and jealousies, that not one 
of them had the confidence of the rest 
sufficiently to be used as a world police 
man, whereas the United States sitting 
apart might be trusted. 

Sir Oliver’s conception of the con- 
fidence of the rest of mankind in our 
country is flattering albeit it rests more 
on geographical than on _ moral 
grounds, but anyone who expects to 
see it happen as he says should arrang« 
for long life for it does not seem immi 
nent. And yet when great changes 
set out to come, they are quite likely to 
come at high speed. 


Sanctity-of-the-Law Again 


Amos Woodcock, the new Director 
of Prohibition seems to be exceptionally 
simple minded. In a radio address he 
asks support of all citizens and to those 
who have been patrons of the boot 
leggers he suggests that they should 
take new thought “whether the chance 
to get a drink in an unlawful way is 
comparable in importance to the op 
portunity to contribute to the ideal of 
a law-abiding nation.” 

If Amos thinks the Wets want a 
law-abiding nation, he is starting off on 
the wrong foot. They want nothing 
of the sort. They think that both the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol 
stead act are so mischievous and detri 
mental to ‘morals in the country that 
they jump at the chance to get a drink 
in an unlawful way precisely for the 
purpose of discrediting Volstead. 

The suggestion often made by clo- 
quent Drys that we should all obey 
the drink laws while they last, and try 
if we like to repeal them, is highly cis- 
ingenuous, but fools no one. If every- 
body obeyed the rum laws there never 
would be a repeal or improvement. 
The way to beat a bad law is to fight 
it, and if necessary to flout it. 
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Great Minds At Work 


Lucy Church Amiably. There is a 
church and it is in Lucey and it has a 
steeple and the steeple is a pagoda and 
there is no reason for it and it looks 
like something else. Beside this there 
is amiably and this comes from the 
paragraph. —Gertrude Stein. 


The greatest, busiest business execu- 
tive in the world is the wife of the 
American working man. 

—Secretary of Labor Davis. 


I formerly was not as wise as I am 
now. —H. L. Mencken. 


Many people are too busy to be un- 


employed. —Henry Ford. 


Those who derive their moral sense 
trom sea slime betray the home, the 
community and the nation. 


—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Rural America (including Philadel- 
phia and Detroit) is in a state of transi- 
tion. It stands just between the barn- 
yard and the cabaret. 

—Benjamin De Casseres. 


No woman is truly beautiful when 
she is half-starved or angular or bony. 


—Florenz Ziegfeld. 








Scutptor’s Wire: You know, people actually look like that to my husband. 


Take seventy-five clerks fresh out of 
college and turn the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road over to them. They would run it 
as well as or better than the present 
executives do. —Theodore Dreiser. 











Buyer selecting a home in Monotonous Manor. 
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Miracles rarely happen. 
—Edgar Wallace. 


SHipwreck KeLty (speaking in 
newsreel): 1 am in this business eight 
years. I have been up here twenty- 
eight days. I am coming down as 
physical as I went up. 


Suggestion 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka is exploring 
Alaska. We wish he would keep out 
of the newspapers. He makes us 
thirsty. 


Anagrins 


Scramble up some fun for yourself. 
Take each word, rearrange the letters in 
it and with the one given letter make 
up the new word which is defined. 

(1) Scramble desire with a u and 
get something left. 

(2) Scramble leapers with a u and 
get some fun. 

(3) Scramble eating with an / and 
get some diplomatic architecture. 

(4) Scramble opener with an i and 
get an extinct American. 

(5) Scramble railing with an o and 
get a joke never heard from the stage. 


(Answers on Page 30) 
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Land of bounty and of bonus, 
Referendum and recall, 
Yours the credit, or the onus 


As the object of the quest 


West!” 


And, as fits the newer manner, 
Sewed to it a frill or two. 





ing, 


Harnessed rivers to your need; 
Fought the wilderness, unfearing, 


Made it fertile with your seed. 
Since you’ve finished civilizing, 


What new venture will you start 


Would it be at all surprising 
If you turned yourself to Art? 


You, who deal in deeds gigantic, 
How will you conduct your next? 


Standing by the old Atlantic, 
We admit we are perplexed. 

Sculpture, F. O. B., Seattle, 
Paintings by the carload lot, 


Books in numbers as your cattle— 


Will you do it thus, or not? 


—]. K. M. 











“Don’t ask me where—but certainly not HERE !” 


From East To West 


For the Ancient Guardsmen’s fall. 
Long your prairies roll, and widely; 

Spread afar your growing links, 
Where the chieftains, playing idly, 

Keep from falling in the thinks. 


You, to whom our Horace pointed, 


For the brave by youth anointed, 
When he said, “Young man, go 


You have caught the flaming banner 
Of the freedom once we knew 


You have conquered woods and clear- 


Political Note 


Pxuito: Too many women are go- 
ing into politics. 

Miro: Well, you can’t blame a 
woman for wanting to go into a busi- 
ness that offers such perfectly glorious 
scandals. 

Quieter 

A critic finds the movies are not 
prospering. We have noticed that the 
crowds fighting to reach the box office 
don’t appear quite so boisterous. 


Gosh! 


It must be quite startling to an 
Eskimo to take a drink of whatever it 
is Eskimos drink and then look up 
suddenly and see the Aurora Borealis. 








Waster | GAD 


“Martha! Who's responsible for this damnable outrage ?” 





SUSPENSE 
A War Play to End War Plays.» 


F ALL the inhabitants of our trucu- 
lent world could and would spend 
an evening at this play, to the de- 

light and astonishment of Mr. Dilling- 
ham, there would be no more war. 

The war was a dull, hideous, nerve- 
grinding affair. So is (or possibly was) 
“Suspense.” Dramatically the war was 
a noisy, profane, bleeding muddle. 
This play is no less. Of those who 
went through the war, many emerged 
stunned, bewildered, their memories 
overwhelmed in silence. The audience 
of “Suspense” crept forth in much the 
same condition. 


A good deal of it is due to careless 
production and acting that must have 
been directed by Swift & Co., save for 
the work of Seth Arnold as Lomax, 
tragi-clown and chief grouser. But 
fundamentally it is the author’s fault. 

The situation, as it were, is this: A 
platoon of British Tommies, or per- 
haps they were Anzacs, have taken over 
a double portion of trench just cap- 
tured from the enemy, who is known 
to want it back. Things are pretty 
quiet, though. Not a shell, not a rifle 
shot; lulled are the distant folds of No- 
Man’s Land. Suspense begins to pile 
up, through the ponderous and sus- 
tained occurrence of nothing. The 
boys are sleeping and swearing and 
scratching cooties all over the dug-out, 
and just as the audience begins to envy 
them even the least of these privileges, 
a tapping is heard. Tap-tap, tap-tap, 
tap-tap. 

Well, that’s the Germans digging a 
mine, right under the dug-out. It 
causes no end of consternation, and a 
general jumping out of skins. Every- 
body stares pop-eyed at the floor except 
young Pettigrew, who is new to such 
matters, but so much impressed when 
the truth is gently divulged that he 
goes out of his head toward the Ger- 
man trenches and comes back with two 
prisoners. But that’s later on; mean- 
while the tapping continues, as steady 
as the dead heart in the Rue Morgue, 
and gets on everybody’s nerves more 
and more. Dirty songs are burst into, 
with that feverish insouciance we have 
all read so much about; Mademoiselle 
from Armentieres’ garters, and the 
whyness of their blackness, is discussed; 





‘Lhe atUre  .- bY Baird Leonard 


Lomax says it’s a ’ell of a war; Scruffy 
is knitting and unraveling a sock like 
some ribald Penelope; and the Captain 
comes in from time to time and says, 
“You men better not desert; you better 
stay around here or I’ll—.” Meanwhile 
comely young Pettigrew sits with his 
head in his hands moaning and groan- 
ing on account of the tapping, and the 
sergeant gives him an “aspirin” because 
he (the sergeant) hopes that Petti- 
grew’s knightly father will set him up 
in the shoe business after the war. 
Then they sing “Sweet and Low,” 
while the soul-saving member of the 
platoon ponders on the verities of the 
Old Testament and prepares his ghost 
for the coming investiture. 

The play ends with the second act, 
if you accept the minor premise that it 
ever began. In the third there is some 
sort of melee—whether an attack or a 
mutiny we still can’t say—with clouds 
of ammonia fumes, gas masks for all 
but the audience, random firing, men 
getting hit and sinking like dying 
Gauls into Fulton’s fields, as though of 
Lethe they had drunk. 


Caviar to the General 


General Sherman, saying that war 
is hell, made an apt, conclusive state- 
ment. As far as we know, he was not 
obliged to sit through plays featuring 
the conflict in which he took such a 
spectacular part, and even if his sub- 
sequent social experience led him into 
odd, dramatic by-paths, the worst that 
happened to him was the beholding of 
a young Southern girl in the throes of 
romance with a soldier from the 
Yankee army. 

War is hell, and it is cheaper and 
more convenient to take General 
Sherman’s word for it. With a bow to 
the management for presenting “Sus- 
pense” with all the realistic dullness 
and ribaldry of war itself, I am moved 
to give you some notebook jottings, 
very slightly elaborated, of remarks 
overheard in the lobby: 

“No, I really have no idea of get- 
ting married again. A great many 
people ask me why I don’t, but new 
adjustments of that kind are so upset- 
ting, don’t you think? And then my 
husband’s will reads so disturbingly. 
My brother and I have figured it out 
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that if I remarry, I lose two-thirds of 
my income. And after all...” 

“I decided not to go to the country 
this week-end, because it doesn’t seem 
to rain this summer, and you can’t 
really get anybody to play bridge with 
you unless the weather is foul. So it's 
almost better to stay in town and catch 
up with the movies you've not 
OR oss 

“Their whole idea seems to be to 
beat the lights, so I simply tell them 
the minute I step in the cab, that I’m 
not going to any fire, and cannot stand 
being driven along streets with cle 
vated tracks.” 

“He admitted that he didn’t know 
much about polo, but he couldn’t hel; 
feeling that the best player was the 
man who made the goals.” 

“All men over thirty consider the 
opera pump the only evening slipper 
They probably have some idea of drink 
ing champagne out of it.” 

“If you want the low-down on ‘Lysis 
trata, you should read a translation 
from the original. One woman says 
that there is nothing so ridiculous as a 
man in a helmet buying a mackerel. 
But that’s not the half...” 

“Do you think these war plays will 
ever stop anything? William Gerhard 
says it’s foolish to believe that pacifistic 
propaganda ever gets you anywhere, be 
cause the generation that fights is al 
ways a new one, and has no experience 
of its own by which to profit. Do you 
think this perfume is too loud?” 


Armistice Day for the soldiers of 
“Suspense” may well have struck be 
fore this is printed. It has none of the 
beauty of “Journey’s End,” that tab 
leau of quiet friendships in desperate 
moments. It is utterly lacking in hu 
man relationships. Lomax and Scrut- 
fy shuffle off, not together, but juxta- 
posed. This lack is the great weakness 
of the play, and the great untruth of it. 
No drama can possibly win an audi- 
ence without some intimate and de- 
veloping interplay of passion, beneath 
the excitement of shouting and circum- 
stance. Only an Earl Carroll can fig- 
ure out a way to leave a spectator satis- 
fied with his own imagined ecstacies, 
and that takes a very special kind of 
spectator which Mr. Dillingham with 
his present cast cannot hope to get. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE OPENING OF “SUSPENSE.” 
With some random shots in the audience. 
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“Anybody s Woman” 


N THE advertisements of “Any- 

body’s Woman” the Paramount 

press publicity department refers 
to Miss Ruth Chatterton as “The First 
Lady Of The Screen.” As far as this 
reviewer is concerned Miss Chatterton 
is ‘welcome to the title until some other 
star offers a better performance than 
her work in this film—and at the pres- 
ent writing we doubt if there is an 
actress capable of doing it. 


We always look forward to Miss 
Chatterton’s pictures and she seldom 
fails to merit the anticipation. In 
“Anybody’s Woman” she reaches a 
peak of efficiency that, in our opinion, 
is even greater than her “Madam X,” 
which hardly makes it necessary to say 
anything further. She is cast as a hard- 
boiled, sophisticated show girl who 
marries an aristocrat when he is intoxi- 
cated and then proceeds to reform him 
—a rdle which she handles with such 
charm and cleverness that you look for- 
ward to her every word and gesture. 
And how that lady can sell her lines. 
Such poise, such timing, such . . . look, 
we're raving. 

No screen actress ever had two more 
interesting lovers than Clive Brook and 
Paul Lukas. In his interpretation of 
a gentleman in his cups Mr. Brook 
assumes a most convincing air of ex- 
pansive, ultra-dignified philosophy so 
characteristic of the type, and maintains 
the difficult attitude without ever allow- 
ing it to become exaggerated. These 
drunken moments represent the best 
bits of screen acting Mr. Brook has ever 
done. 


Even since we saw Mr. Lukas in 
“The Shopworn Angel” we felt cer- 
tain he would some day be given an- 
other rdle worthy of his talents. His 
Gustave Saxon is the long awaited op- 
portunity, and he makes the most of it. 
The polish and finesse of his work 
makes it easy to overlook his accent— 
in fact we like it. 

Miss Juliette Compton, who plays 
Mr. Brook’s first wife, appears but three 
or four times. During these all-too- 
short intervals she displays beauty, abil- 
ity and a lovely speaking voice. Not 
satisfied with restricting her activities, 
somebody allowed her to hide most of 
her face under the darndest hat in one 
of her scenes. Miss Compton should 


get along rapidly in talkies if she'll 
watch her hats. Honestly, Queen Mary 
wouldn’t wear that thing. 

“Anybody’s Woman” was directed 
by Dorothy Arzner, the only woman 
who has made a success of the mega- 
phone vocation. Miss Arzner has pro- 
duced other fine films, but this one 
definitely establishes her place among 
the select. May we offer sincere con- 
gratulations? 


**Rain Or Shine” 


AVING seen the musical comedy 
“Rain Or Shine” when it was 
playing Broadway, we were not expect- 
ing any too much of the movie, there- 
fore the surprise was the more delight- 
ful. Joe Cook, who played the lead on 








Movie Propicy: james! Didn't l 
tell you not to take the big 
car out today ? 


the stage, is the star of the film. He 
was funny in the play and we knew 
he would be funny anywhere if he were 
left to his own mad devices . . . but 
there was Hollywood to consider. Fortu- 
nately they assigned Joe to the care and 
direction of Frank Capra, and Frank 
again proved that he is one of our 
most intelligent young directors by al- 
lowing Mr. Cook to roam at will. 

If you have seen Mr. Cook you will 
look forward to his screen debut. If 
you haven’t, don’t put the pleasure off 
any longer than necessary. Joe was 
born crazy and had a relapse. He sim- 
ply cannot make sense, and as a result 
his speeches are as engaging bits of 
delirium as were ever uttered. He re- 
ceives valuable assistance from Tom 
Howard and David Chasen, both of 
whom were with him on the stage. Mr. 
Howard’s dry humor gets over even 
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better on film than it did behind the 
footlights and Mr. Chasen, with his 
characteristic gesture which has become 
famous all over the country, is irre- 
sistibly comical. 

In case you have read Mr. Cook’s 
book, “Why I Will Not Imitate Four 
Hawaiians,” you will remember some 
of the gags when they appear in the 
picture, particularly the one about the 
corn flakes. Joe has been using this 
story a long time, but it never seems to 
grow old. The one thing we cannot 
understand is why he did not introduce 
his ferris wheel orchestra, which is one 
of the most amusing things he ever did 
on the stage. To recompense for the 
oversight, however, he put in a new 
one about a gorilla that is a sure laugh. 

“Rain Or Shine” is swell fun. 


“Common Clay” 


T ISN’T often that a movie critic 
has the pleasure of seeing three 
such enjoyable movies in one week as 
are reviewed on this page. “Common 
Clay,” taken from the Harvard Prize 
Play by Cleves Kinkhead, is far above 
the average. The theme of the piece is 
the old argument as to how greatly a 
man is obligated to a girl if he is grant- 
ed the privilege of being the person 
who assists her in making her first 
false step. The subject has been mulled 
over so thoroughly that it is hardly pos- 
sible to prevent trite phrases from 
appearing in the dialog. 

The film starts off slowly, so don’t 
be discouraged during the first reel 
when Constance Bennett, who has been 
arrested in a raid on a house of doubt- 
ful repute, is lectured by the judge in 
one of the most bromidic speeches on 
record. From this point on Director 
Victor Fleming increases the pace until 
we find Miss Bennett offering a fine 
dramatic performance that is convinc- 
ing and not a little moving. Another 
prominent member of the cast is Lew 
Ayres, the young man who played so 
splendidly in “All Quiet On The West- 
ern Front.” His work in “Common 
Clay” proves that his success in the 
war film was no fluke. Admirable 
characterizations are also offered by 
Beryl Mercer, Hale Hamilton and 
Tully Marshall. 


“Common Clay” is well worth while. 





—— 


TOM THUMB CARS 





The influence of this Tom Thumb stuff. 
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Stop, Look 


Martin Cabalucci ts in the 
strange position of having half a 
bungalow with little chance of get- 
ting the other half, inasmuch as a 
good part of it lies along the Long 
Island Railroad Tracks, scattered 
by a westbound train. —N. Y. 
Times. 


Mr. Martin Cabalucci, 
Westbury Coal & Ice Co., 
Carle Place, L. I. 

Dear Mr. Cabalucci: 


The engineer of westbound train No. 
56 informs me that he ran into your 
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and Listen! 


house on July 11, while it was being 
towed across our tracks at Carle Road, 
and spread it along the tracks for a 
considerable distance. 


Didn’t the man who was pulling the 
house see our gateman waving his red 
flag or had he been drinking? This 
is the first time, as far back as I can 
remember, that a bungalow has been 
struck on our line, and many thousands 
cross safely in the path of trains each 
year. 


We place conspicuous warning signs 
at all our crossings, and the engineer 
tells me he tooted three times to warn 
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“Officer, where does cone complain of a taxi-driver ?” 
“In there, I'd say!” 
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traffic that he was coming. Of course, 
I realize that half a bungalow is not 
as easy to manage as a whole one: 
which leads me to believe that the half 
that was struck may have been out of 
control at the time of impact. If you'd 
had it in second, Mr. Cabalucci, the 
momentum would have been checked 
and you could in all probability have 
gotten your kitchen and dining room 
over safely and by this time have had 
the two halves of your house nicely to- 
gether on your new lot. 


I understand that the cook of the 
ill-fated half did not hear the whistle. 
The gateman claims, as does the engi- 
neer and fireman, that three distinct 
blasts were sounded before the cross- 
ing was reached, but when they saw 
the front of the linen closet approach- 
ing at a rapid pace it was too late to 
stop the onrushing train. 


I'm afraid the testimony of your wit- 
ness will hardly hold water inasmuch 
as I have proof that she was silting 
flour at the time of the collision and 
could not possibly have heard the 
whistle above the din of the sifter. 
(She was found, covered with flour, 
along the tracks near Glen Cove.) 


I tell you, sir, that if you are going 
to move houses across our right of way 
you will have to stop, look and listen, 
no matter how anxious you are to get 
the two halves together and get settled. 
While I am truly sorry for causing you 
any inconvenience, I must say, in be 
half of the company, that we assume 
no liability whatsoever in the matter. 

If you wish to collect your house- 
hold belongings you may call at Sec- 
tion 19 for your stove and three bureau 
drawers. The ends of two brass beds 
are lying just around the bend about 
four miles west from the scene of the 
accident, and part of the linen closet 
and a hall table are in a field outside 
of Westbury. 

Trusting you will be more careful 
driving parts of cottages across our 
tracks in the future, I beg to remain, 


Yours truly, 


C. E. (Jack) Crivett 


Claim Agent 
L. I. Railroad 
New York City. 

P.S. We found a dish cloth in on: 
of the baggage cars which doesn’t be 
long to us. Are you missing one’ 

C. E. (J.) C. 
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Triolet Of A Phone Call 


I'll call him again to make sure ... 


He may have been busy before . . . 


How can a man be so obscure? 


Pll call him again to make sure! 


I'll be very cool and demure .. . 


Just once, just this once: Nevermore! 


I'll call him again—to make sure . . . 


He may have been busy before! 


1 


Gunman: Gee! Dat’s swell! But don’t send it till 


tomorrow—he won't need it till den. 


Cross Examination Of A “Confessions” Writer 


Question: Who are you? 

\x~swer: I am a woman who has 
loved and suffered. 

Q.: Always? 

No. Sometimes I am a woman 

who is scorned and despised. 

Q.: How do you dress? 

\.: I wear gowns that cling to me 
and reveal every line of my figure. 

Q.: Are such costumes generally ad- 
mired by your readers? 

\.: Ummm! 

Q.: What do you do with your 
time? 

\.: TI spend it defying the conven- 
tions of society. 

(.: How do you do this? 

\.: By dining luxuriously amid the 
bright lights of notorious cabarets. 

Q.: With a man? 

\.: Of course. Usually a tall dis- 
tinguished one. 

©.: What does he do? 


oKWoRM: Call me up some time, 
I'm in the phone book now ! 


A.: He feasts his eyes upon my 
youth and beauty, and he _ lavishes 
costly gifts upon me. 

Q.: Does he ever go any further? 

A.: Yes. Sometimes he strokes my 
silken tresses or caresses the velvet soft- 
ness of my arms. 

Q.: This is pretty bad, isn’t it? 

A.: Yes. It means that I have sunk 
deeply into the mire. 

Q.: Is this the condition you de- 
scribe as being “pleasure mad?” 

A.: It is. 

Q.: Do you enjoy this condition? 

A.: No. It sears my very soul. 

Q.: Then why do you continue this 
conduct? 

A.: Well, I am usually blotting out 
the memory of some man I have lost. 
Q.: How do you lose these men? 

A.: I give them up. 

Q.: Always? 

A.: Yes, always. I convince them 
that it is all madness, madness. 

Q.: Is it difficult to write these 
stories? 

A.: No, I simply unburden my 
heart. 

Q.: Do you write them for money? 

A.: Oh, no. I hope to warn young 
girls of the pitfalls of life. That is my 
only reward. 

Q.: Is that enough? 

A.: That is ample reward. 

Q.: Don’t you get anything from 
your publisher? 

A.: I get a mere pittance from the 
publisher. 

Q.: How much is a mere pittance? 

A.: About forty thousand dollars a 
year. — W.W. Scott. 
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-C. Wiles Hallock. 








Sunburn. 
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by Avucust 6—Off the train 
Baird at seven, with more to be 
Leonard done in town in two days 
than methinks can_ be 
transacted because of the great heat, so 
first -home for a shower and my sheer- 
est raiment, and then to my publishers 
to see the foreword which Joseph Her- 
gesheimer has wrote for my book, and 
he does speak me so fair that I could 
not read it without blushing, thereby 
giving them considerable amusement. 
They did also show me the boards, 
black, with gold lettering and design, 
looking not unlike the old prayer-book, 
so that many browsers, reading “Sim- 
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“That's not daddy, mother. 
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ple Confession” thereon, may think it 
something in the manner and spirit of 
Thomas a Kempis, and will be might- 
ily astonished should they bother to 
look inside. Thence to a draper’s, buy- 
ing first a pair of glittering earrings 
which took my eye as I passed their 
counter, then some scuffs to replace 
those which have become so disgraceful 
looking that I am ashamed to have a 
strange maid unpack my bag, but 
Lord! until now I have never found 
anything to supplant them, and I can- 
not go about a slippery-floored bedroom 
on mules with heels without spending 
at least six months of the year in hos- 
pital. I did also purchase two wide- 
brimmed hats to please my husband, 
one‘of gray transparent stuff, the other 
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This man’s feet show.” 
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yellow felt with a well placed flat bow 
of brown velvet. Luncheon alone at 
a publick largely patronized by women 
in haste, ordering “Chicken salad, 
home style,” with some misgivings, 
but it lived up to its label well enough, 
save that the mayonnaise which accom- 
panied it was not as much as I should 
have had ac home. All the afternoon 
gone in looking for some suitable pink 
slips and beige slippers, and so to Cora 
Scovil’s for tea, finding her penth: 

a perfect haven from the humidity, : 
she told me how, in playing categori 
the other night with some persons \ 
must have been dim-witted for 
they could not think of a fruit be 
ning with “H,” she had demande 
count of twelve should she name t! 
one, and they agreed, whereupon 
quoth, “Half a grape fruit.” 


Aucust 7—Awake betimes, so d 
pressed by the heaviness of the atn 
phere that I did resolve not to do 
remaining errands in town, onc 
which would have taken me to 
dentist, the easiest man of my acquai! 
ance to forego. Nor could I eat 
breakfast, neither, save a tall glass 
orange crush, well iced, but lay abe 
reading a book called “Green Ice,” the 
best underworld story that ever I read 
in my life and I did like especially the 
passage wherein the narrator told the 
taxi-driver that riding in cabs mac 
him nervous and asked that he be 
given a slight break by missing things 
by more than a foot, whereupon 
driver retorted, “I ain't killed a guy in 
three months. And then it 
fault. He was drunker than m 
The morning post very heavy, and 
it a letter from Frances Hartmann ol 
Chicago, telling me that Amos an 
Andy have moved into the apartment 
building in which she dwells, and hat 
it is now well nigh impossible, at cer 
tain hours, to get in and out of th 
lobby. Stopped at home all the day, 
clad only in a shift, and Mary Billings 
dropped in at tea time, telling me of a 
children’s party which she did g 
yesterday for her infant, and whic! 
did resolve her never to celebrate her 
nativity again until her debut, for that, 
despite the prevalence of nurses and 
chaperons, the little devils did plunge 
themselves fully clad into the brook, 
and during the refreshment period did 
amuse themselves by aiming butter 
balls at the ceiling. Finally up, and 
did on my new chantung suit, and so 
by sleeper to Cooperstown. 
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“How many of you gentlemen are in favor of a miniature 
golf course on our roof?” 


Hot Weather Su ggestion 


for the 


Go to the automat, any automat. 


Take glass from ice tea counter con 
taining cracked ice and lemon—free. 


[ake several more glasses. Remove 
lemon slices. Squeeze into first glass 


Scotch 


To glass of lemon juice and ice add 
water—tree. 

Add sugar—free. 

Stir and drink ice-cold lemonade at 
leisure—free. 

Wipe mouth with napkin—free. 

Leave, taking toothpick—free. 

—W. W. S. 


“Just for that—young man—you don’t go to the horse show!” 
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“ALT 
@ 2) tladys Shaw Erskine 


Miss Erskine is active and in- 
formed in radio matters, playing 
“Dolly Gray” in the “Cuckoo 
Hour,” also dramatic and roman- 
tic leads over NBC. “OQuestion- 
Air” tells about radio personalities, 
etc. What do you want to know? 


A. R. W., Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
Yes, Penrod is a real boy, and his name 
is Howard Merrill. He gets into 
trouble on the air, but at home things 
are not so hectic, for which his parents 
utter prayers of thanksgiving. 

* * * 

C. H., Rochester, N. Y.: You ask 
what happened to the “Two Black 
Crows,” and why you don’t hear them 
any more on the air . . . They went to 
Hollywood to do “Talkies.” No, they 
are no relation to Herman and Verman 
of the Penrod program. 

* * * 


Dr. E. B., Harrisburg, Pa.: You 
want to know who is the author of the 
lodent programs, “Heroes of the 
World” . . . Burke Boyce writes them. 
He is the head of the Continuity De- 
partment of National Broadcasting Co. 
Wonder what he'll do when he runs 
out of heroes . . . Probably start on the 
married men. 

* » . 

Lulu, Atlanta, Ga.: 1 don’t blame 
you for being interested in Katherine 
Tift-Jones and her broadcast of “Cal 
liope” and My Old South . . . WOR 
. . . She is a splendid artist, and from 
your own State, Georgia. I am sorry 
to report that she leads a double life— 
sh!—she’s also Calliope. So many re- 
quests came for a picture of Calliope, 
that Katherine blacked up and had 
one taken for fans. Nobody recog- 
nized her! 

. * * 

M. H., Rye, N. Y.: About sound 
effects .. . A new machine for produc- 
ing a replica of a two-way telephone 
conversation for use in Radio dramas 
is being built by Al. Sinton, C. B. S.’s 
“big noise” maker. Before his plans 
for the instrument were finally ap- 
proved, Sinton made lots of unneces- 
sary ‘phone calls, and listened in on 
others to get. 








NEW YORK—A statistician reports 
that inquisitive Americans spent $54,- 
000,000 for private detective work last 
year. Most of this activity was of 
course connected with contemplated 
divorce. 


CHICAGO—Col. Ira Reeves, former 
Prohibition Administrator, has become 
the Chicago head of the anti-Prohibi- 
tion Society, The Crusaders. “As a 
dry official in New Jersey,” said the 
colonel, “I had one hundred and forty 
men under me, and I was sure of the 
honesty of only a half dozen.” 


NEW YORK—Clad in prison 
clothes and with an iron ball shackled 
to one of his ankles, a barker at Coney 
Island barked yesterday about the pris- 
on horrors depicted in the show just 
inside. He barked and barked—until 
he was seen by a woman in the crowd 
who claimed to be his wife and whom, 
if her story is correct, he deserted sev- 
eral months ago, leaving her with a 
fhfteen-months-old baby. 

She went after him. He attempted 
to flee. But the ball and chain was too 
great a handicap, and she got him. 


AUBURN, N. Y—A woman pa- 
roled from the prison here sold “half 
her property at 50 Wall Street, Auburn, 
N. Y.,” which happens to be the prison 
itself. When the authorities get their 
hands on her again, she may well be- 
lieve she owns the property, as she will 
just be coming back home. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Neighbors 
called the police when a father started 
to chastise his son for using naughty 
words. The police department decided 
not to act when father was discovered 
to be 96, and son 57. 


CLINTON, MO.—Eye-glasses and a 
celluloid comb started a fire in a man’s 
waistcoat pocket here, and burned up 
the money in another pocket. 


NEWBERRY, MICH.—The novel 
will of John M. Youngs has been filed 
for probate. It provides for a cheer- 
ful funeral, the musicians to play “good 
lively pieces,” and the “executrix to 
buy one hundred cigars to be smoked 
by all the men, and candy and gum 
for the women folk and children.” 


ANAT OTA ATELY 
ANN 
\ 


“Daddy, Mama fouled me.” 
“Oh, she wouldn't do that, son.” 
“Well, anyway, she hit me below the belt.” 


(24) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—On the 
ground that operation of a miniature 
golf links on a site opposite his church 
would “bring profanity to the very por- 
tals of the church,” Archdeacon J. A. 
McCleary, rector of St. Matthew's 
Episcopal Church successfully opposed 
the granting of an application before 
the City Commission. 


NEW YORK—When Angelo Di 
Miceli sued Walter Longcope for crash- 
ing into his truck, it was found very 
difficult to compose a jury. It seems 
Longcope was a prohibition agent, and 
many talesmen frankly admitted they 
would be prejudiced against him. 


CHICAGO—William Lillis, aged 
twenty-eight, has applied to the Cook 
County officials for a life term in jail. 
In this way he hopes to escave the 
gangsters who are after him. 


MERIDAN, MISS.—*‘An indignant 
citizen” requested Mayor Owen to stop 
the crowing of roosters in the city lim 
its in the wee hours. “I want some 
thing done about it, preferably a city 
ordinance,” he wrote. 


BALTIMORE—Jones M. Smith, at- 
torney and prohibition agent, was 
forced to resign from the Gamma Eta 
Gamma, a national legal fraternity. It 
seems he induced some fraternity broth 
ers of the Omicron chapter to take 
him to a saloon, which was later raided 
on information he furnished. The 
Omicron chapter wouldn’t stand for it 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Radio Sta- 
tion WNBO of Washington was off the 
air two days following the snapping of 
a 100-foot radio mast three feet thick, 
after a family of woodpeckers drilled a 
hole through the big cedar pole. It is 
believed the whining and _ singing 
caused by the tension of the antenna 
wires caused the birds to believe the 
pole was full of worms. 



























































—_— 
Reprinted from Lire, Dec. 0, 1920 


CLARENCE WorTHINGTON SmiTH: Hello, Carrots! 
ETHELBERT Percivat Jones: Hello, Skinny ! 


we ellen 


Reprinted from Lire, May 22, 1913 


Native (to missionary): I tellee you what 
we do. We swappee. I b’lieve your ‘ligion, 
if you b’lieve my ‘ligion. 





Reprinted from Lire, Aug. 12, 192v 


Homey Lapy (in detective’s office): Do you think 
you can secure enough evidence against my husband ? 

Proprietor: Don’t worry, madam, if worst comes to 
worst, we'll get him to co-operate with us. 


( 25) 


















LiFe’s TICKET SERVICE 
How Lire readers can get good 
orchestra seats at box-office prices 
to all shows on this page indicated 

by stars. 
See Page 30 











(Listed in the order of their openings) 
Plays 


WSrrictty DisHonorasce. Avon. $3.85—Clev- 
er variation on the old theme of seduction. 

*&THe First Mrs. Fraser. Playhouse. $3.00— 
Grace George, assisted by an excellent cast, 
recaptures a truant spouse. 


*&THe Green Pastures. Mansfield. $4.40—A 
sympathetic and humorous panorama of 
the Old Testament as the old-fashioned 
darky interprets it. The Pulitzer Prize 
play. 


STEPPING Sisters. Forrest—Very little in any- 
body’s life. 

WLysistrata. Forty-fourth Street. $5.50—Mag- 
nificent revival of the classic in which the 
Grecian women decide that they will not 
be loved if left. 
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WLapres ALL. 
Continental slant on a slice of Westport 
life. 

wJourney’s Env. Henry Miller. $3.00—The 
war as experienced by a group of English 
officers and gentlemen. Don’t miss it. 

*®Dancinc Partner. Belasco. $3.85—Sat. Hol. 
$4.40—A slight comedy revealing that a 
pure heart can beat beneath a lot of risky 
conversation. 

wSuspense. Fulton. 
with all-male cast. 


$3-85—English war play 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Scheduled Re-openings. 

*®Topaze. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Frank Morgan and some new as- 
sociates in Marcel Pagnol’s satire on French 
politics. 

*Tue Losr Sueep. Selwyn. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Bhe clergyman and his charming 
daughters back again in the ex-brothel. 

®Younc Sinners. Shubert. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Along the same, but not as cleanly, 
lines of “Strictly Dishonorable”’. 


Ethel Barrymore. 


Musical 


$6.60—The season's 
so by Bert Lahr. 


*®Fiyinc Hicu. Apollo. 
favorite, largely made 
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Wire: Henry, come and hold this nail for me while I knock it in. 


I’m so afraid of hitting my thumb. 


—Punch (by permission). 
(26) 


Morosco. $3.00—An amusing ®Garrick GaleTIEs. 


WEart CarRoiy’s VANITIES. 


qcleonfidential CGuide 


Guild. $3.00—A 
which is gilt-edged entertainment. 


$6.60—Girl-show with elaborate tr 
and considerable antiquated smut. 


Scheduled Openings. 

TuroucH THe Nicur. Masque—A 
starring Helen MacKellar. 

Hor RHYTHM. 
of Will Morissey’s 
with a negro cast. 

THe Nintu Guest. 
Owen Davis. 

Tue Seconp LITTLE SHow. 
mate revue patterned 
predecessor. 


Folies 


Ber gere 
Eltinge—Melodra 


Royale—A 


Records 


Columbia 


“Bye-Bye Biues’—Bert Lown and Hi 
Biltmore Orchestra playing their sig 
song in individual style. Too slo 
dancing but an excellent orchestrati 
easy to listen to. 

“Unpver Tue Sun It’s ANyone—UNnp! 
Moon It’s You”—The same orchestr: 
ing the always necessary other side. 

Wuirte Lies’”—Ted Wallace an 
Campus Tricky tune-words ; 
unusual—and a pleasing recording. 

“Hittin’ Tue Botte” 


and 


“LITTLE 
Boys. 


rhythmical ditty. 
Victor 


“Mr AND Mrs. Sipp1” (Movie—Dixiana 
“GoopsyE Op Pats” (Movie—Dzixiana) 


erett Marshall, whom we haven't hear 
A fine baritone ° 


fore, sings these two. 
well used. 


Brunswick 


“PRINCE 
Regent Club Orchestra. An 
waltz melody in which a violin be 
sentimentally soul-stirring. and 

“Here Comes Tue Sun’’—Earl Burtnet 
His Los Angeles Hotel Biltmore Orc 


(which doesn’t leave us any space to 


anything else.) 


Okeh 


“EXACTLY 
and 


Like You” 


“INDIAN CraDLeE Sonc’’—Louis Armstrong 
In spite of an inclinati 
become rowdy and brass-blary, this orc! 


His Orchestra. 


creates some high spots of beautiful 
monic blendings. This 


enthusiastic effort. 


Sheet Music 


“You Were Only Passing Time With 
(No show) 

“Sophomore”—A 
show) 

“Here Comes The Sun” (No show) 

(No show) 


collegiate prance. 


“Good Evening” 


“Looking For Lovelight In The Dark’ 
(Movie—Top 


“As Long As I Have You” 
Speed) 


New Amst 
appings 


Vanderbilt—A revised \ 


after its succes 


(Earl Carroll's | 
ties) Same orchestra taking a crack at this 


Cuarminc” (Three Little Gi 
interesti 


(International Revue) 


record is r 
mended for some of those spots—an 


revue 
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cture of a nude woman on it. 


()Lp GENTLEMAN: 


on 


ris] 


ap 
ad 


\ ISITOR: 


VISITOR: 


plicant. 


Our Foolish Contemporaries 


xy Driver (to Jones, holding up traffic on narrow bridge): ‘urry up, ‘oratius ! 


ie attitude of Kansas is that Chair- 
Legge is crazy with the wheat. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


My word, I am thirsty. 

Wait a moment, I'll get 

some water. 

I said thirsty, not dirty! 
—Tatler. 


)STESS: 


he authorities are now disturbed 
a Spanish postage stamp with a 
Oh, 
pass a law requiring that it be put 
the inside of the envelope. 


—New York Evening Post. 


used to be wine, women and song, 


t now it’s rum, rackets and radio. 


—Ohio State Journal, 


Why are you cry- 
my lad? 
iALL Boy: I got a licking. 

ip GENTLEMAN: What for? 

*MALL Boy: Crying. 
Co-operative News, Manchester. 


Quick, doctor, do something! I 
playing a mouth organ an’ swal- 
d it!” 

Keep calm, sir, and be thankful you 

not playing the piano.” 
—London Opinion. 


| want a very careful chauffeur— 
who doesn’t take the slightest 
‘s,” warned the would-be employer. 


“I'm your man, sir,” answered the 


“Can I have my salary in 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


5. 


vancer 


—The Humorist. 


ABSENT-MINDED. 
The professor who didn’t forget 
his umbrella. 
—Hummel, Hamburg. 


“What th’ 


4 
s 


_ence, Thomas, between a 


Mrs. Binpier: Is there any differ- 
fort and a 
fortress? 

Mr. BInDLer: 
dear, that a fortress 


difficult to silence. 


I should imagine, my 
would be more 
—Utica Press. 


A clergyman declares that playing 
golf helps him to think. If he wasn’t 
a clergyman he would probably put his 
thoughts into words. © —Humorist. 


INTENSE YouNG THING: In my fam- 
ily we are all very romantic. My sister 
died of love. 

He: Of love? 

INTENSE YOUNG 
fiancé shot her. 


Tuinc: Yes, her 
—Passing Show. 


The motorist was lost. He didn’t 
know which way to go. Suddenly he 
saw an old man approaching. 

“Hi!” he shouted, “do you know the 
way to Widdlecombe?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“No, danged if I do,” he said. 

The motorist drove on slowly, and 
when he had gone about half a mile 
he heard loud shouts behind him. He 
stopped and looked round. The old 
man had been joined by another and 
they were waving him back. Slowly 
and painfully he backed his car down 
the narrow road. 

“Well?” he said. 

“This is my mate, George,” said the 
old man. “’E don’t know, neither.” 


—Tit-Bits. 


2???” 


“Sh-h-h-h-h-h—I'm a stowaway |” 


—Stanford Chaparral. 





Being A Bull 


on Kids 


by 
BRUCE BARTON 


Lirre’s FRESH 
AIR FUND 


Twenty-five dollars ($25) will 


give a little boy or girl from the 
city streets a vacation at one of 
Lire’s Camps. A fraction of $25 
will do its share toward starting one 
of them on his or her way. Checks 
payable to Lire’s Fresh Air Fund 
will be gratefully received at 60 
East 42nd Street, New York. Help 
us—PLEASE, 


HE other day | 

talked to a man who 

occupies the highest 
position in his particular line in the 
United States. For the first time 
I learned that he spent the first thir- 
teen years of his life in an orphan 

asylum. 


He told me a very interesting thing. 

A man and woman in Washington saw 

him one day when they were visiting the 

institution and invited him to their house 

for Sunday dinner. The woman gave him a toy 
cart, which was the first thing he had ever had 
that he could call his own. After dinner she did not 
know exactly what to do with him so she gave him a 
book to read—the first book he had ever had. He de- 
voured it hungrily. Later, she sat down beside him and 
talked about the characters in the book—which ones had 
done well with their lives and which ones had failed, and why. 


That talk started the boy on an entirely new line of thought; it 
was the definite turning point in his life. 


I forgot to ask him whether he ever told the woman about it after- 
wards. Perhaps he did, and she got a big thrill. Perhaps he did not, 
and she died without ever suspecting that this very casual incident in 
her home one Sunday afternoon was the most important thing she ever 
did in her whole life. 


Like every other American in these stirring times I like to gam- 
ble occasionally. I like to pick out a horse with a good sounding 
name and put a few pennies on him. I like to pick out a company 
that looks as if it were well managed and buy a few shares of its 
stock. But the most exciting gamble in the world is to put a bet on 
a kid. Lots of times you lose, of course. The kid may turn out 
badly, or he may be just mediocre. But every once in a while you 
make a real clean-up. Some ragged little urchin that doesn’t look 
like anything at all turns out to be an Abe Lincoln or a Herbert 
Hoover or an Al Smith. 





Most pleas for charity are written in the mother, home and 
Heaven style; I have written several such myself. But my ap- 
peal for Lire’s Fresh Air Fund is to the good sports of 
America—the business men who have put down a good 
big bet on American industries and have made 
a clean-up in the last few years. I suggest 

that they can get a big kick out of buying 

few kids at the Lire Camps. 


You just can’t tell what you are going 
get. Maybe the kid that you send th 
won't amount to anything in after life; n 
be, on the other hand, he may turn out to | 
a winner, and the little push that you gave 

him may be the turning point. 


You’ve had a lot of fun making your 
money. Come on now and have some 
fun giving a little away. Be a_ bull 

2 S731) fi) on kids. 
(By special request, we reprint this from LIFE for July 5, 1929) 
( 28) 
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INDESCRIBABLE 
SOMETHING 





Poise ..+ personality .. . lithe loveli- 
ness .. . from out their deft and delicate 
blending comes beauty. And how inade- 
quate afe words to picture it in staid and 
stolid paragraphs! 

Nor can we portray a tantalizing taste or 
describe elusive flavor with these same un- 
wieldy words. 

And since upon the printed page we cannot 
recreate deliciousness, we can neither translate 
nor tell the thrilling goodness of Schrafft’s 
candies. 

We can only tell you that it is there—a vivid, 
fascinating goodness, a flavor delightful—a de- 


licious, incomparable, indescribable something. 


och RAFETS 
Selected Cans les 
and Chocolates 


SCHRAFFT’S Selected candies and «,s0colates 
are packed in many styles, from one to 
five pounds to the package—at $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 the pound. 


W.F.SCHRAFFT & SONS CORPORATION ¢ New York and Boston OWNED AND OPERATED BY FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 
(29) 





Lire’s 
Ticket Service 


We render this service without profit sole- 
ly in the interest of our readers. 

*If you are going to be in New York, 
Lire’s Ticket Service will not only save you 
money but an extra trip to the box-office. 

Good seats are available for attractions 
indicated in the Confidential Guide by STARS 
and at PRICES noted. 

All orders for tickets must reach Lire 
Office at least seven days before date of per- 
formance. Check for exact amount must be 
attached to each Purchase Order. 

Receipt will be sent to purchaser by return 
mail. This must be presented at the box-office 
on the evening of the performance. 


IN ORDER TO KEEP TICKETS OUT OF 
THE HANDS OF TICKET SCALPERS 
SEATS WILL BE HELD AT THE BOX-OF- 
FICE AND WILL NOT BE RELEASED UN- 
TIL AFTER EIGHT O'CLOCK ON THE 
NIGHT OF THE PERFORMANCE. 


In selecting attractions, purchasers are asked 
to name two alternative choices of shows with 
each selection, in case Lire’s quota of seats 
for that performance is exhausted. Remit- 
tance will have to cover the cost of the highest 
priced seats requested. Any excess amount 
will be refunded. 


Lire will be glad to make appropriate se- 
lections for purchasers if they will indicate 
with order the type of show preferred and re- 
mit amount to cover top prices. Any excess 


amount will be refunded. 
* ee 


NO ORDERS FOR SEATS TAKFN OVER 
THE TELEPHONE. 
7 ” . 
NO MONEY REFUNDED ON ORDERS 
WITHOUT SEVEN DAYS’ NOTICE. 





Lire’s TICKET SERVICE 
60 East 42nd St., New York City 


Purchase Order 


Dear Lire 
I want tickets for the following shows: 


. 


(No. Seats) (Date) 


(Address) 


Check for $ Enclosed 

















August 29, 1930 


Vol. 96 Number 2495 


Published by LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd St., New York 


Lir® is published every Friday, simultane- 
ously in the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada and British Possessions. Title registered 
in U. S. Patent Office. 

The text and illustrations in LIFE are copy- 
righted. For Reprint rights in Great Britain 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England, The 
foreign trade supplied from Lire’s London 
Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E. C, 

No contributions will be returned unless ac- 
companied by stamped and addressed envelope. 
Lire does not hold itself responsible for the 


loss or non-return of unsolicited contributions. 


Notice of change of address should reach 
this office two weeks prior to the date of issue 
to be affected. All communications should 
be addressed to LIFE, Lincoln Bidg., 60 East 
42nd St., New York. 

Yearly Subscription Rate, $5.00 (United 
States and Canada), Foreign, $6.60. 


Winners of Lire’s Cross Word 
Picture Puzzle No. 50 


“So long warden, see you again. 


Charles $. Daniels, 
o2 Spring Arcade Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 
For explanation: Certain of his Convictions. 


George Keeter, 
2325 Tenth Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 
For explanation: For he’s a jolly good felon. 


Knower Mills, 
Loomis School, 
Windsor, Conn. 
For explanation: Putting a period between a 
couple of sentences. 


Frederick E. Ward, 
Box 25, 
Cataumet, Mass. 
For explanation: Jail fellow well met. 


Doris Coe, 
854 Howard Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 
For explanation: I'll try ‘LIBERTY’ for a 
while—then go back to ‘LIFE’. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT = EASE 


Answers to Anagrins 
on Page 14 


Residue. 
Pleasure. 
Legation. 
Pioneer. 
Original. 
(30) 








LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Lire’s Fresh Air Funp has been in opera- 
tion for the past forty-three years. In that time 
it has expended over $547,000 and has pro- 
vided more than 53,000 country vacations for 
poor city children. 

Twenty-five dollars, approximately, pays for 
such a holiday for some poor child from the 
crowded, hot city. Won't you help? 

Contributions (which are acknowledged in 
Lire about four weeks after their receipt) 
should be made payable to Lirt’s Fresu Air 
Funp, and sent to 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Previously acknowledged ........$27,879.7 
Samuel H. Ordway, New York 

Gc & & Miller, San Francisco 

Dr. W. L. Garrett, Glens Falls 

Ethel M. H., Philadelphia 

\. H. K., Rutherford, N. é. 

W. W. C., Blodgett’s Landing, Lake 

Sunapee 
“Campbellite,” California 
C. L. S., Dearborn, Mich. 

Mrs. Walter L. Scott, East Orange 

Geo. K. Crozer, -* Wynnewood, Pa. 

The Keane Patterson Agency, N. Y. 

C. Barnum Seeley, Bridgeport, Conn. 

\. W. Fuller, New York 

“In memory of Horace G. Allen, 
July 27th” 

S. S. Spaulding, Buffalo 

Mrs. R. F. Maddux, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

William L. Miller, Jersey City 

Mrs. Louis Davidson, New York 

“In memory of Mary” 

Anonymous, L. I., Oyster Bay 

F. B. Riddleberger, Woodstock, Va. 

Gordon Gordon, New York 

In Memory of S. C. M. 

Peak and Pine Camp for Girls, 

Idyllwild, Cal. aa 
Miss G. c. Hulbert, Windsor, N. , 2 
Miss Wilson, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert P. Holliday, 

Burlingame, Cal. 

Mrs. L. Beatrice O’Conor, Nahant, 


Relieves Dandruff... .f 
Keeps Hair Neat... .. 
No Undesirable Shine 
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|_Life in Society 


Bigler Entry Scratched 


Mrs. William Bigler, ]r., is shown lying prostrate 
in the paddock at Saratoga after her prize filly, Sus- 
pender Buttons, was disqualified for munching leaves 
off the second brush jump in the annual Steeplechase. 
Her entry has been retired to a well-known tannery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beekman Hoppin have returned from 
abroad with a fully equipped Scotch moor which they will 
open up on Long Island for Fall shooting. 


Tailwind II has returned from Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, after an interrupted trip around the world. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Lieter of Paris, London and 
Rome, gave a dinner last night in the United States. 


Mrs. John Fife Richardson transferred from the 
Rochambeau to the Olympic in mid-ocean yesterday and 
returned to England because she’d forgotten to go shooting 
in Scotland. 


Mrs. L. Wise Lewiston is sailing for Europe today on 
the St. Regis, which she can’t bear to leave behind. 


Mrs. William Cary of Pelham Manor, who was spend- 
ing the summer on Cape Cod, fled hurriedly with a bunch 
of rabbits before the recent forest fires. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ellis Kerr of Bronxville stood 
a bunch of people up at a buffet supper at the Bronxville 
Field Club last night. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Denny Pierson, who recently returned 
from Europe, have gone to their summer home, The 
Rocks, which they are on. 


Miss Natalie Winstan introduced an evening beach 
party as a diversion at Bailey’s Beach tonight. (The party’s 
name could not be learned.) —Jack Cluett. 


HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN 


SER LO. 
Round the World 


SLILIO.. . carries 
you Round the World 
on the famous Presi- 
dent Liners. 


tion and home again. 


(SILIO.. . offers 
20,604 miles of world 
cruising—a visit to 18 
ports in 11 countries. 


SLLIO... provides 
First Class accommo- 
dations Round the 
World. A real bed in 
a large outside state- 
room and breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and afternoon 
tea Round the World. 


SILO... Unique 

stopover privileges. 

You can make the 

trip in 85 days or two 
full years. Stopover where 
you please. There’s another 
SLELIO... includes rail- President Liner right behind 
road fare to port of embarka- you. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


AND 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


32 BROADWAY... . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE. . . . NEW YORK 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. . . . CHICAGO 


514 W. SIXTH ST 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG, 
{TH AT UNIVERSITY 


LOS ANGELES 
. SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 























“Celloed” While | 
Rome Burned Up 


Maybe a poor brew caused 
him to bow an aria from Arson. 
Nowadays a conflagration of 
enthusiasm and notes of hearty 
appreciation are started by 


PICKWICK 


ALE «4 STOUT 


THE TANG OF GOOD OLD ALE 
At the better clubs, hotels and restaurants 


Bottled only at the brewery of 
HAFFENREFFER & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 





E make no pipes, so we have 
no axe to grind in advising the 
beginner in pipe smoking to get a 
good pipe. It’s worth spending a little 
more—for the friendship of a good pipe 
and a good man often lasts many years. 
There are years of pleasure in a 
good pipe. And there are many hours 
of solid smoking comfort in a can of 
good old Edgeworth tobacco. Smoke 
the Edgeworth right. Let a good pipe 
tell you the full and savory truth about 
this fragrant old burley. 

If you already have a pipe you like, 
see if you don’t like it still better with 
Edgeworth glowing in the bowl. 

You'll find your can of Edgeworth 
waiting for you almost anywhere — 
wherever good tobacco is sold. Or if 
you’d rather try it before you buy, 
just send the coupon. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 























LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it 
in a good pipe. 


My name 





My street address. 





And the town and state— 
Now let the Edgeworth come! 





L-40 
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To enjoy 
good tobacco 
smoke it in a pipe 





LIFES CROSS WORD PICTURE PUZZLE NO. 55 





After you have solved the puzzle and got the correct title for the picture, the words of 
which are in the puzzle, give your explanation of it in not more than 15 words, 

Send in the completed puzzle with the title and your explanation. The cleverest explana- 
tions will be printed, and Lire will pay $5 for each one accepted. 

Send all puzzles to Puzzle Editor, Lire, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. Contest for this 
issue closes Sept. 12. 
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. Turkish felt 
. Birthstone for January. 




























































ACROSS 


cap. 


Units of measure. 

The little French Girl’s boy friend. 

What the girl with the bank account does. 
A dissipated old man. 


. Last part of a famous dog’s name. 


What any but a dumb woman can do. 

. Number. 

. Engraves. 

. William Tell wouldn’t have been a hero if 
he’d done this. 

2. Into. 

. Article. 

. Note of the scale. 

. Swell, like a balloon. 


. Something for the piano, 

. Blue pencil. 

. Constellation. 

. Stern and relentless. 

. The country girl’s swain. 

- Indian. 

. This helps along the cocktails, 
. Old Men of the Sea. 

. The first menagerie, 

- Paradise. 


(32) 
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DOWN 


. Your good or bad luck. 
. Give out. 
- Roofing material. 


A sign of agreement. 
What the actor finds between seasons. 


Hail. 


- A couple of fancy hoofers. 
. A guy on whom the iceman never calls. 
. The only Greek God who is still doing busi- 


ness. 


. A baseball team. 


What the taxi did when you went to the 
dentist. 


. There’s something missing in this. 

. The kind of man the working girl wants 
5. It costs you money to get out of this. 

. A notion some people get. 

. The man who is a deceiver ever. 

. Lohengrin’s bride. 

. This goes about a foot. 

. Dry as the desert. 

. What a college boy is dcing at Sing Sing. 
. The last word in a church. 

. Part of the head. 
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Illustration by Courtesy 
of The Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company, through 
the H. K. McCann Co. 








W.... it be for Advertising Agency, Publisher, 


or Printer, the Powers Engraving Companies are 





fully manned and equipped to render an unusual photo- 
engraving service ... Experience gained through years of 





servicing the most prominent users of photo-engraving, in 
addition to equipment developed in the Powers laboratories 
makes the. Powers organization a very definite part of your 
own organization. 


Three complete plants for day and night service. 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. < £154 Nassau Street 


PHONE - BEEKMAN 4200 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. <— 216 East 45th Street 


PHONE + MURRAY HILL 5900 


Powers Reproduction Corp. <— 205 West 39th Street 


IE « PENNSYLVANIA 0600 


Illustrate and Sell 




















On THE BRINK OF A HILL--. 


AT ANY SPEED... a blowout is had news 


The New General Dua/l-Balloon—the 
Blowout-Proof Tire means: double safety 
in those split second emergencies when a 
quick, hard push on the brake throws the 
full strain on your tires. The new Dual- 
Balloon protects you from the many 
everyday hazards of blowouts. 


When a front tire “blows” at high speed, 
you're into the ditch before you can reach 
the brake. No time to think —less time to 
act—-a split second from road to wreck. 
Even at moderate speed you're off the road 
or head-on into sageendiien cars ina flash. 
Then—costly damage, permanent injury. 
It’s a cruel penalty for a tiny temporary 
economy! Don’t risk it... No longer need 
any motorist face the hazard of a fatal 
wreck through blowout. 


Only the new and patented construction 
of the Dual-Balloon eliminates the custom- 
ary use of the breaker strip. The ordinary 
breaker strip design causes tread stiffness 
and sharp bending in the side wall at a 


ealize 


single point. It creates a hinge. Whenever 
the air pressure becomes low, the result 
is internal heat and friction that causes 
blowouts in ordinary tires. 


Only General's patented Dua/l-Balloon 
construction prevents that hinge. The 
Dual-Balloon is Blowout-Proof first of all 
because of its all-over flexibility. 


It bends evenly at every point—no sharp 
bend at a single point. It can run at the 
lowest air pressure in tire history without 
sacrifice of tire life. . 


The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


—goes a long way to make friends 


THE BLow ano T PRO O F TER E 


Th aA > 
“ GENERAL | a(-BALLOON 





